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ABSTBACT 

An examination was undertaken of the relationship 
between socie socioeconomic ^ariables^ particularly commonicatlon 
exposure ^ariables^ and the pelitlcal participation of Puerto Sicans^ 
Mexican-AiiericanSr and Cubans living in Chicago , Illincis, Data for 
the investigation were taken from an earlier survey of the 
communicatloii patterns and organizational activities of that city's 
Hispanic-American residents. Interview data gathered from 388 
respondents were analyzed to determine two types of political 
behavior (voting and nonvoting activities) and media exposure^ 
Socioeconomic background data were also analyzed (sex, age, years of 
residence in the Onlted States, level of education, and iacome)* The 
analysis revealed that political participation of Hispanic AmericanSr 
both voting and nonvoting activities* was not egual across ethnic 
groups^ Bespits with respect to one background variable, years of 
residency in the 0* S* , indicated that with the passing of time, the 
Hlspanlcs in general might become more involved in political 
activities- In addition, the findings suggested that the effects of 
mass media exposore are important for understanding and predicting 
how each ethnic group may or may not participate in United States 
politics* (PI) 
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Until the presidtfLntial elp;ction^ of 1976 ^ vh^^ influenet of the Hispanic political 
vots never befo'^'e hem fffl^ at the national level.. It waa then that Mexicaji»AaericaAs 
in TeKa'^,fer exrmplej helped Jiini^ Carter to win aii importaiit 26 el^^otoral v^tes, Carterj 

president 3 reciprocated hy appaintinr, more Hispajkic^ to federal positions thaji any of 
Hic: predecessors flt^s yowr turn iu ttie si^n^ 1973). At the iState mnd local leTel Hispajiics 
havG also shoro "toeir incr'^asing political strength by el>^ictii^g d;jring the last decade more 
of ttmlsT om\ ethnic representat ives than ever br :.ora. 

These changes have rarvlved iiicidgntal notiQ^^ but have not been systematically studied. 
V?hile thtt particTilariti^s the blaoHis' political behavior are beginning to be imderstoodj 
the circ'^omsta^ces leading to similar behavior Of Hispanics are practically imtao™. 

The purpo:^ie O'l' ihia mper is to malyze the relationship between some iocioeconotnic 
variables— but in particular of a number of conmimication exposure variables-* and the polit- 
ical partiGipation of Puerto Ric^Sj Mexicaii-Americans ^ and Cub^s in Chicago. Political 
partiGipationi the dependent variable^ is a concept which has been elaborated since its in- 
itial treatment as only the act of voting* Through the years of research 5 varioui forms of 
cMipaign and outside of campaign activities have been incorporated to the extent that polit- 
ical participation is now a multidimensional concept. Thus 3 in the present disoussionj voting 
md non-voting related political behavior is studied. 

At the time of the alleged "awakening" of minorities in the national political processes 
(Howard^ 1970)5 it remains important to understand some of the factors leading to this 
awakening among the nation's Hispanics ^ the second largest of the mnority groups in the 
United States* The general h3?^othesis that imderlies this study is that there are differ- 
encei in the level of political participation among each Latino* group and that not only 
socioeconomic status but also the comm'mication patterns related to such participation af- 
fect each group SOTie^at differently. 

The literature 

The atudies of minority groups* social and political participation have been done mostly 
about blacks 5 , among whom there has been an increase in different foms of actlviim as 

pT^ bipo ii used interchMgeably with the term Hispanic , 
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compared to whites = (Olsenj 1970; Pomperg 19755 Verba and I^Iq, 1972). In these black-white 
comparisons the ^differences in the participation rates have been described mostly on the 
basij of socio =econondc inequalities ^ but on theoretical grounds they have been argued on 
the basis of either M3rrdal's (l9hk) "compensation-- thesis or more recently Olsen's (1970) 
"ethnic consmmity" thesis. 

The first thesis explains hi^er rates of participation ajnong blacks as a response to 
prejudice and discriminlnation. Areas ^here there is less discriinination social organisa- 
tions and politics thus provide special outlets for action. The findings of Babchuck and 
Thompson (1962 ) and Ormi (I966) support this thesis as they concluded that lower class blacks 
were more likely to be active in social organizations such as civic and fraternal groups 
than whites of a similar class, Babchuck and Thompson's study also indicated positive associ- 
ations among education 5 occupation 5 and income and association membership. 

The second thesis^ Olsen's "ettolc comiunity" thesiSs proposes that "blacks who identify 
as members of an ethnic minority tend to be more active than non-identifiers" (p. 682) be- 
cause the identification provides the meaning and support for the ethnic members^ 
involvement in political actions. For exMiplej this hypothesis was confirmed in all Ik 
activity areas in his study comparing blacks and whites in IndiMapolis, It was 'also sup- 
ported in Verba and Nle's (1972) national study. 

Mcpherson (1977)5 supports both theories with his finding that political efficacy and 
self-esteem were significantly associated with social and political participation for blacks* 
but only weaJ^ly for whites. Kuo (1977)5 on the other hand^ concludes that caution must be 
used when interpreting the results of black -white participation In the light of the ^ said 
theories^ because only partial confimation exists for them. His own investigation of the 
topic found that blacks 5 even with socio-economic status variables controlled, were contin- 
uously less active than whites in political participation, especially in voting and citisen 
Initiated contact; and that only in a few instances did their participation exceed the 
whites'. 

In spite -of the ongoing debate about blacks* politics 5 the factors related to the 
L^inos» participation in the political world of their adopted land are hardly known. The 
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studies of Puerto Ricajis in the United States are mostly socio-anthropological descriptions 
of their lives ^ especially in New York (Cordasco ^d Bucchioni^ 1973a, bj Fitzpatrick, 1971| 
Harden and Mayer ^ 1973 j Mills, Senior , and Goldsen, 1967; Senior and Watkins^ 1973; Myeri, 
1968} Nleves-Feacon^ 1975| Wagenheim, 1975; and Wagenheim and Jimenes de Wagei^em, 1973)* 
Similar studies of Cubans are just emerging (Alexander, I966; Fagen and Brodyj 19bU; and 
Portes, 1969) • However, more is known about the Mexican-Americani from studies which have 
applied both of the above theories to this group* s social and political participation* 

Williams, Babchuck, and Johnson (1973) ^ studying voluntary association membership, 
found higher rates for blacks thmn for Anglos, but the lowest rates were g Mexican- 
Americans* Upon controlling for the socioeconomic disparity between Anglos and Mexican- 
Americans, the participation rate In voluntary association of this latter group equaled 
that of Anglos * The authors contend that the findings tend to support the compensatory and 
ethnic comunity theories* Antimes and Gaitz (1975) 1 studying the same three groups, found 
only partial support for these theories with regard to eleven participation variables* Wien 
the social class variable was controlled for, black levels of participation generally ex- 
ceeded or equaled- those of whites; however, MexicM-AmericMs participation remained lower 
thac the whites % Welch, CcMer, and Stelnman (1975 )i also confirmed lower social and 
political participation of Mexican -Americans as compared to Anglos. Even when socioeconomic 
variables were controlled, political participation did not increase for the Mexican -Americi^s 
but social partiQipation did, and was approximately equal for both groups* The authors 
argue that the differences between these two groups partially resembled those between blacks 
and whites fifteen years ago, and thus conclude that -'the data provide additional evidence 
that social participation preceeds political participation-* (p, 377). 

Welch J Ccnner, Md Steinman (1975), like Kuo (1977) 1 take a cautious approach in the in- 
terpretation of the findings. They oonclude that their data *Vould seem to. indicate the 
overlapping and Incc^plete nature of the socialization [ethnic conmunlty] ajid eompensatlon 
hypothesis" (p. 377). 

The call for caution by these authors Is well taken, especially because no cross- 
regional surveyi have been made in which major structure variables could be controlled in 



analyzing differences in participation. For examp] ' i proportion of the ethnic 

group as compared to the Anilos and other ethnir of restrictive laws or 

historical social conflicts between groups hav . ly studied (Moorej 1970)* 

Though studies of Mexicaji-Americans have been in diffe: parts of the coimtryj the 

studied variables^ for example social class • itical " ^ipationp have been defined 

in different ways that allow for only restrict :m; The reader is thus left with 

aji overall limted kriowledge about the variMle^ : r • or structural --which can help 

predict the participatory d^ra^iics of the I "^^inc 

The usefulness of such literature to the conn:. .ulon scholar is also limited because 
the information variableSj (e.g.s exposure/.. cf r ^io^ television^ press^ etc.) have been 
i^ored as independent predictors of the political behavior of mnoritieSj but not of the 
general white population. As Allen ajid Clarke (1978) note^ there is only a small body of 
research literature on minorities a^d mass ccmnunicatlon and '*most of it has focused on 
blacks^ with comparative studies on black-white differences being the mode/' Findings from 
those few studleS'--in which the media use/exposure is the dependent variable --point out 
that there is no media access poverty for the poor who live in the cities (--where most 
Latino ethnics are bound to live---) and that blacks spend more time with electronic media 
and less with print than do Anglos* Reading has also been found to be very low for Mexicim- 
Americans (Bogartj 1970; and Greenberg and Derrtn, I97O5 1972). In addressing the issue 
of whether ethnicity or socioeconomic status was the most determining variable affecting 
media use 5 Greenberg and Dervin (1970) concluded that poor black and poor white populations 
were more similar to each other than to the general population in media beha\d.or and practices^ 
but that poor blacks were the most disadvantaged of all, Antunes md Galtz (1975)3 however 5 
found that across income levels ^ Mexican -Americans do show less media exposure than blacks 
and whites. 

In Duran and Monroe's (1977) study of Puerto RicanSj MeKlcan -Americans ^ and CubfmSj some 
ethnic as well as demographic and socioeconomic variables were found to be associated with 
media ^lBm^ but the associations varied with the type of media question that was analysed* 
Uiing the same groups and data and adding a sample of blacks from San FrMciscoj Allen and 
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Clarke (1978) also foimd a mixtm*© of ethnic socioeconomic variables as predictors of 
llf f erent media uses and exposures , 

Only t-^ro studies address the issue of media use as a predictor of minorities participa- 
tion* Jackson (1971)^ describing the political behavior of black college students in the 
south 5 found a U6 percent Increase in political activity including both protest and other 
foiULS through nomal chamels. Though the author attributes the increase in participation 
to media use and peer groups ^ the specific effects of the jiedia are not described. Allen 
and Chaffee *s (197?) present a more detailed analysis of the issue. 

These authors point out that there is a noticeable effect of thy media on the political 
participation of blacks i "adding the mass conmiunication variables to the factors dealt with 
in prior research on black political participation (aJiomiej black identity^ etc.) doubles 
the ea^lanatory power of om" analysis,** Among their specific findings is the one dealing 
with involvement in local politics ^ ^ere "the media variables add an incfement of some 22 
percent to the total R^." Attention to political Issues on television and in newspapers ^ 
and reading of general news magazines were the variables most llr^ed to the political be- 
havior; while cajnpaign participation was best predicted by exposure to black public affairs 
on TVp news magazines ^ and black news magazines. They conclude i "In general^ media use. can 
be seen as an important rtage in the process by which education is consiMated in political 
activity. The various media also aceoimt for differential patterns of activity by different 
age groups*,. The most reasonable Interpretation of media e^rposurej thenj is not as an inde- 
pendent variable isolated from other social processes but as a facilitating factor that helps 
to explain the translation of background and psychological variables into political 'participa- 
tion," 

With explanations like these ^ Allen and Chaffee indeed bring to the forefront the role 
of the media in blacks* political beha'vlor. However 5 a question that rCTialns unanswered is 
-Does the media hav« iimilar effects or any effects on the political behavior of other mi* 
nority groups *j i,e. Latinos'? 

In order to address this issuer we must bring forward some media use/expoiure--as well 
"^j lome ^ background—characteristics of the Latino minoritiei in the United States 
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and diicuss how these chax^acterlstics could be related to our suboeGts^ responses to the 
political Bystrnm. 

The Latinos^ media and backgrouiid eharacteriitics 

In temi of the Latinos' media characteristics we must first state that the mjorlty 
of Puerto Ric^s^ Mexicm^Americaiis^ Md Cub^s share a comon backgroTOd characteristic, 
They*-or their parents within a generation or two at most- -are foreigners in the United 
States, This fact is particularly true for the iubjects of this study^ of whom over 75 
percent were born In their respective countries mi who have a mean of less than sixteen 
years of residence in the United States.^ Under these clrcimstajices ^ the effeot of the 
mass media on political part Iclpat ion = -and on other ty^es of beha-^^or—ls bound to be dif- 
ferent than that on blacks or other minority groups whose background Is more akin to that 
of the domln^t society. In other words ^ for the tri^splanted ethnic ^ socialisation to 
American politics Is arhleveable thro^h fewer channels thwi it Is for native born whites ^ 
blacks 5 or other ethnics. 

One reason for this dlfferance Is that for the majority of our Latino population^ the 
poUtleal socialisation role of the school is restricted to whatever was achieved In the 
homeland. Although once In the U.S, many migrants enroll In school^ the learning tends to 
focus on skills (e.g,^ English proficiency) rather than on the general or civic cultm*e. 
Second^ the political socialisation role of the mainstream churchy civic organiia'^ions* and 

even many major labor imionsj Is restricted. Such entitles ^ more often than not^ discriminate 
against Latinos who find It very difficult and not to their interest to belong to th^. And 
thirds *he family and friends ^ though they help Latinos solve a broad ringe of problems^ also 
are mostly foreigners and cajinot provide the total infomatlon linkage with the city and 
national polity and the respective available and desirable political alternatives. 

There remains the mass media which ^ as has been noted^ are vary much physically avail- 
able and have the potential to play a functional role in the ethnics' political socialisation 
and btovior* However^ the cm-rent media envrionment for the Latino comiMnlty In the U.S, 
does not allcv for any unqualified assertion about its effects. 
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On the one nand^ the Latinos a^e overwhelmingly surrounded by "foreign-' (i-e.^ Anglo) 
media. Such media^ hardly , if avers convey explicit political messages about the ethnics 
and their group interests. However^ it is through these media that most national and city 
issues are constantly presented to the public. Inasmuch as the Latinos can derive infonna- 
tion about their concerns and develop alternatives for action through exposure to the Anglo 
media^ this exposure should enhance these people's poUtical participation. 

On the other hand^ in Chicago^ (as well as in the Northeastern industrial states^ in 
the Southwestern region of the coimtryj and in California tod Florida) there are some 
Hispanic based print and electronic media. Such media ^convey the el.^iic groups' oim 
messages 5 but at the sMie time also may be means of reinforcing the messages of the estab- 
lisnment, particularly those messages pertaining to the basic ideology. This dual role 
of the ethnic media has been explained clearly by Battistelli (1975) in his study of 
Italian Canadlajis, He points out that '^Even the mass media as organiEed and maintained 
by Italian Canadiajis over a period of time reveals the tendency to reflect mich of the 
'establishment' sociopolitical Ideology while preserving Italian linguistlG and cultural 
features," But inasmuch as the ethnic media help sensitiEej educate ^ and provide inforaa- 
tion concerning the Latino's owa sociopolitical problems they also should enhance these 
people's political participation. 

Up to this points w have referred to mass media in general* In hypothesising the 
different effects of exposure to electronic vs, print media^ some specifications are re= 
quired . 

First ^ it is expected that print media have more effect than television on political 
participation* On the one hand^ regarding the electronic medlar we must recall that for the 
Anglo population 5 television as an information source has not been found to relate nearly as 
closely to political activity as has the use of print media (Atkin^ 1972 j Chaffee^ Jackion- 
Beeck^ DuraUj and Wilson ^ 1977| Kwoda, I965-66; Patterson and McLure^ 1976)* The 
electronic mass media in English (or Spsjiish) has an overwheMing^ entertainment ajid 
escapist content* Thus^ ve expect exposure to electronic media to be negativel^r asaociated 
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to the Latinos political participation. Newspapars, on the other haad, as tha medium gen- 
erally orienttd toward scrutinizing, to a certain extent, the political md. economic affairs 
of the nation «id city,, cm provide the needed linkages to induce guide political par- 
ticipation, we therefore hypothesis that newspaper exposure will be positively associated 
with participation among Latinos. This positive relation should be even stronger with the 
Spanish thaii with the English press, =-that is, if the fomer medim in Chicago plays the 
advocacy role many of Its counterparts are alleged to be playing In New York, the South= 
western U.S. or the Florida areas. 

Second, group differences can be expected in the effect of the press. For Puerto Rican 
and Mexlcan=Americans, newspaper exposure can enhance the political participation more tha^ 
for the Cubaiis. This shonld be true to the extent that members of these groups live in 
longer established communities for which the Spanish English press should have more 
information relevajit for these people's political lives. 

In addressing the Latinos' background characteristics and how these may affect their 
political participation, we must begin by pointing out sraae ethnic particularities of 
each of our Latino groups. First, there are differences in the historical presence of 
each of these groups in the United States. Though there have been pockets of Puerto 
Ricans and of Cubans since the last century, the majority of the first group came after • 
the igUO's (partlcular3jr to New York), ajid the latter group came after 196O (especially 
to Florida). The presence of the Messican-Americans is much longer end those now liging 
in the Midwest are of either direct Mexican or Southwest U.S. origin. Second, the Puerto 
Ricans and the Mexican-Americans share the ivost conmon social class background in respect 
to occupation, income, ajid education characteristics, and more often than not, in re- 
spect to "race." Third, the roots of their socioeconomic conditions in the U. are also 
similar. Most came from an impoverished homeland with limited opportunities 5 to a neigh- 
bor nation that needs limited skill, and cheap labor (Marden and Meyer, 1973). The 
Cubans, on the other haaid, are principally "white" political emnilgrants who arrived to 
the U.S. with higher skills and have enjoyed almost unrestricted Job and achievement op- 
portunities, which have maintained for them a high social status. (Alexander, 19661 Fagen 
:n|^i Broday, 196l^). 



Hispanic group differenGes also stem from the fact that all Puerto RicanSs as U.S. 
citizens 3^ automatically have constitutionally guaranteed political participation rights 
in the U.S. In comparison those rights are shared only by those of the remaining Latino 
population who are born in the U.S* or have become naturalized citizens. But SLgalni even 
among the Latino citizens ^ only the Puerto Ricans have a legally unrestricted travel right 
to ajid from a "homeland;" an island that has maintained a long tradition of "democratic" 
political structure but where the political issues a^d processes are very different from 
those In the United States (Paboni 1972). Mexican-Americans were either born In the 
Southwest U,S* ajid have been socialized in the American political processes^ or come from 
Mexico^ a polity with limited participatory opportunities, where they cannot return to vota 
at will. Cubans still cannot travel to their homeland and prior to their emmlgratloni had 
little 5 if ijiyi democratic political experience. 

With .the above In mindj the following variables were s lected as backgrotmd predictors. 
Socioeconomic status. Levy and Krainer argue that^ "with increasing levels of income and job 
opportmiltieSj Spanish-Americans will move into a position where voting will be a more 
mei^ingfii part of their lives" (1972 191+)* Such statement lends Itself to logical agree- 
ment as it generally coincides with the traditlcnal literati^e and the other studies 5 
eipeclally those by Verba and Nie^ about the socioeconomic status variables ajid their 
effects on peoples' political activities. However 3 the inverse could well be the case: 
Voting will be most meaningful when it can be seen as a channel through which the socio- 
economic conditions can be Improved, In other words ^ political participation is not to 
defend a comfortable socioeconomic status ---which is not very comon among such minorities-- 
as much as it Is an indirect att^pt to achieve one. Thus^ it is understandable that In 
the studies about the political behavior of Mexicaji-Amerlcaji--and a few about the ^erto 
Ricans--lt has been shown that only a small nmiber of those eligible are registered to 
vote I ajad those who do (whose nimber can vary by mamy thousajids from election to election) 
vote for the Demieratlc Party Md its candidates ^ even if that meajis voting against one of 
their own ^o may be running on the Republican ticket or as inf^e pendents, 
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I The political consequences of the Latinos' socioeconomic status disparities may re- 

fle ■ c itself in having the Cubans identifying with the system and as they advance in 
society, wanting more power In it in order to help guarantee their privileges. Mexicaji- 
Americajis and Puerto Ricans, on the other hand, having felt the socioeconomic (and racial) 
disorimnation across a wider span of their status, may be less compelled to engage In 
the FOlitical process. But these two latter groups may differ to the extent that the 
Mexican -Americans have only one system in which to seek to overcome their grievances, 
SJid have recognized their political capabilities and engaged in the system. This might 
also be true for some Puerto Ricans, but to a lesser extent as long as they can hope for 
a be-:-er future upon returning to Puerto Rico, where they have more clout in the political 
prcce, ses. 

The above discussion leads to hypothesize that socioeconomic status is associated to 
the politlcaL participation of soma Latino groups; it is a positive predictor for Cubans' 
participation I it is a negative predictor for Mexican -Americans ' participation | ajid it has 
little or no effect on the Puerto Ricans' participation. 

The above arguments are the bases for our decision to analyze each Latino group in- 
cividually in addition to studying the Latinos as a whole. We propose ethnicity to be a 
sufficient condition for differences in the political behavior of our subjects. 

Time. Since it is importaiit contributor to ethnic acculturation, it was ex- 
pected that time would also have its effects on the Latinos' participation. Thus, two time 
related variables were tested: ^e and years in the United States. Each one of these was 
sxpected to be positively related to the dependent variable, I.e., the older the person as 
wai as the greater the years in the U.S., the greater the political participation. The 
underlying asstanption here is that greater age mA years of residency could imply exper- 
iences the Latinos may have had and learned in order to adapt to the environment; and 
participation in politics should be one of those experiences. The time effect should be 
particularly stronger for Puerto Ricans mi Mexican-Americans, the two groups who have some 
option in returning home if their American experiences are not satisfactory. The manbers 
Of these groups who have stayed may well be those who have succeeded and integrated. ' 
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£ - sex. in a nvtmber of studies, it has been found that males and females respond some- 

h.:^f^ differently to the political system. Since sex roles are known to be even more dtfined 
-1 regarding mBm aspects of Latinos' lives, we also expect it to make a difference m pre- 

dieting their political behavior. In specific, we hypothesize that under equal socioeconomic 
- g_nd media exposure conditions, males are bound to be more active thiJi females. 

The Data and Limitations 

Research dasigri! Data for the stu^ were taken from Duran and Monroe's (1977) siirvty 
raaearch^ conducted in Chicago during early 1977| which studied the conunmication patterns 
and organisational activities of this city's Hispanic reildents. For the iurvey ethnicity 
of the interviewers was matched with that of the respondents and interviews were conducted 
in Spanish or Englishj depending on the respondents' preference. And^ a stratified cluster 
probability sample was used to make sure that the three major nationalities wo^d be In- 
eluded*** Of a total sample of hOQ subject s^ the present study selected data from 388 of 
i^nlch there are 115 ^^erto Rlcans^^ l62 Mexican-Americans^ and 111 Cubans. 

The dependent variables: As stated in the introduction^ two types of political 
behavior were studiedj one pertaining voting related activities ^ the other pertaining non- 
voting related activities. The first type was measm^ed with two dlchotomous and one ordenal 
level items* The first dd.chotomous itm (Yes^lj no-0) asked -'Were you registered to vote in 
the Nov^ber 1976 presidential election?" The other read "Some people were not able to vote 
even though they were registered because they had to work or were sick. What about you^ 
did you vote or not vote?" The ordenal item read "How often have you voted in Chicago 
elections in the last five years?" Answers to this question were scored on a scale of k-O 
based on a respective answer of "alwaySa MStlyj ra^el^^ or never." 

The non-voting political participation was measured by el^t dlchotonwus items (Yes 
^Ij no=0) "During political caBipaigns have you In the past (a) tried to persuade others to 
vote for a particular party or candidate? (b) attended political rallies or meetings? (c) 
.; contributed money to a party or candidate? (d) worked for a party or candidate? Outside of 
. political campai^s have you in the past (a) signed a petition addressed to a government 
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representative? (.b) witten a letter to a local official? (c) wltten your ienator or 
GOmTeB&mmi (d) contacted in person one of yowt repreientatives?" 

The items in each type of participation were standardized and then eumed to form two 
respective in^ees which were also standardiied prior to aiialyslB in the regresiion equations 

The Independent variables: Five person^ background varlablei--seX5 aga^ years of 
residence in the United States^ education (last school grade fMlahad)^ and family inc^e— 
were selected^ as indicators of some important social atructural factors. In the whole sample 
there were 2Ce females ^ and l86 ^bImb distributed across groups as follows: for the Puerto 
Ricans 69 females^ 1+6 malmB^ for the Mexicaji-Americi^s 73 89^ md for the Cubans 60 and 
51* Age^ years in the U^S.^ and education were measured at the ratio level while family in- 
come stras from Bn interval level Boale, For each group the mea^s ajid standard deviations 
for these background variables (as well as for the media variables) are sho^m in Table 1, 
For the whole group, the mean age was 39 years (s.d.i^lU), the mmsn nraiber of years in the 
U.S* was 15 (s.d.^U), the mean education was ?.2 (s*d.=U) sad the meaji reported family 
annual IncOTie was about $95^*92 (s,d.^86,597) * While this mean family incrae places the 
group as a tmole slightly above the poverty levels Table 1 indicates a great variation among 
Latinos, ajid the educational data shows that on the average our sample has completed less 
than junior hi^ school education. It Is interesting to note that the Puerto Rlcaiis, in- 
spite of their having a higher average nimber of years in the United States are the worst 
off economically and aMost at par in education^ while the Mexican -Americans 5 with less 
number of years in this country and similar education to the Puerto Ricans^ endoy a higher 
economic standing. In terns of the Cubans ^ it is clear that they hold the bluest status 
sfflong the Latinos in both education and Income. 

The media eKposwe variables require a more detailed presentation. Firsts of the over 
twenty media related variables in the Duran and Monroe data^ only fifteen were used in the 
initial stage of the present analysis. Of the fifteen items ^ eight esq^llcita^r refer to 
Spanish mediae but only one to an English medial (i.e. 5 press). The other sIk items do 
not specify langi^ei four of tYimm deal ^th electronic mediaj the other two %rtLth print 
media. In order to determine If the unspecified language items were related to one another 
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iffld/or to the Spanish aiid English Itemi, ill fifteen items were factor ^alyEed. (See 
fable 2* In order to not violate one of the aesumptions of factor fmalyeiB^ i.e.^ of 
having at least 10 cases per variable ^ thii statistical procedure was not perfomed with 
each Hispanic group*) Using the principal exponent procedure rad varim« rotationj the 
factor analysis produced a solution in which two electronic media exposure clusters could 
be clearly identified. The principal variables in each fact©r-»those having a loading of 
,k and above ajid no cross loading —were then standardized esd summed In two indexes. 

The firsts TV exposures is a fowc item index COTiposad from the following questioni: 

(a) "During the last seven daysj how often did you watch Spanish lajiguage television?" 

(coded: every day=U5 a few days a waek=35 one day=2s did not watch at'all=l)| (b) "We 
would like to know how much you depend upon TV to learn about the Latino ccmmTOity--w©id,d 
you say that you depend on TV to learn about the Latino community a lot^ sranewhat, or 
hardly at all?" (code: SsS^l respectively)* ha^ng watched two specific news prograais: 

(c) "Informacion 26--from 6i30-7iOO p.m.j (d) Infomacion Sfi—from 10iOO-10i30 (both 
these items were coded dlchotomously yes^l^ no^O), The alpha coefficient representing 
internal consistency for the whole BBmple was ,77 1 for the Puerto Rlcans it was ,79^ for 
the Mexiciji -Americans ,7%^ siid for the Cubans .79. 

The second index^ Radio exposure^ is composed from the followLng questions i (a) 
"During the last seven daySj how often did you listen to the radio?" (b) "During the 
last seven days^ how often did you listen to Spaiiish language radio progr^s?" (both these 
questions were coded with values of U-1 respectively to the options of every day^ a few 
days a week^ one day^ and did not listen at all)} (c) "Still thinking about the last seven 
days^ on the average day^ how many hows did you spend listening to the radio?" (codedi 0-n 
the range was from 0-16); (d) Radio dependence for Latino commmiity infomatlon (phrased 
and coded aimilarly to the television dependency question); a^d (e) listening to a specific 
radio news program "El perlodico del aire" (coded dlchotomously as the TV items). The 

internal consistency coefficients for this Index wersj for all Latinos ^ ,66| for Puerto 

Rlcans .65j wid for Mexicaii'-Americimg and for Cubans .66. 
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A third cluster' of variables pertaining print media was'not used as a sunmiated index, 
instead, one of the items of the clusttr-nmber of Spanish newspapers read-was used as 
=.a single item Independent, variable in order to eompari its effect vlth the English counter- 
part-nmber of EngliBh newspapers read=-a« item that did not load clearly in sny factor. 
-For pm-pose of stoplicity, the remaining fo^ variables were discarded from further analyses, 
and, in all 388 cases, missing data was replaced by each Latino groups' o^ mean. 

Finally, three statistical tests were performed on the data, the most simple one 
being a t-test to check for significance of the differences of the means of the dependent 
variables across groups. Then there was the zero order correlations followed by hi- 
erarchloal regression analysis which was the operational procedure used to test the strength 
and independence of associations as well as the predictive power of the vajlablei. As 
stated above, each item composing the dependent and Independent variables was standardized 
and then smmmd into the respective indices .rtilch themselves were standardized across the 
whole sample prior to performing the regression analjrses. The Independent variable controls 
for sex, age, and years In the U.S. were entered in the regression equation individually 
and in that order. .These were followed by the sUaultaneous Inclusion of education and 
family Income, and flnal3y the four mass media variables which were also entered as a 
single block. 

Before going on to the results, tw6 mjor Imitations of the study must be pointed out. 
rlrst, the concept of political participation is restricted to traditional Americtn estab- 
lishment politics, ^ternatlve foras of action are not considered. An ii^lication of this 
lUnitatlon is that our dependent variable Is only a measure of external acculturation to one 
aspect of the American life. We cannot test for the subdflcts' knowledge or perception of 
issues, nor do we know the subdective orientation of the subjects, i.e., if they identify 
or seek to identify most with their own comwnity or with that of the Anglos. Thus, neither 
support or rejection for the compensation or ethnic conmunlty theses is sought. Instead we 
will sdJnply argue that the media plays an Important role as a predictor of political 
participation. In doing so, we follow AUen and Chaffee (1979) in preferlng to treat 
. political participation as the dependent variable and slmultaiieously do not assme a uni- 
Jgj^^ctional media effects model as the only poifele model, just the best one at present time.^ 



: Second, the swvty is limLted to ChleagOj which rest ructs the generaliiation of 

findlngB, However^ the Chlct^o setting lends a uniqueness to this study for that city is 
the only big U.S* metropolli where thare are compaj'able concentrations of each of the major 
Latino groups t The city holds the second Ingest nmber of Puerto Ricans after New York^ it 
is increasing its ntmbers of Cubans 3 fmd it has MtKican-AmerlcMS in nmbers not over-- 
whelmLngly greater than the Puerto Rio^s (City of ChicagOs 1973 )t Nevertheless^ no 
group is concentrated enough in any one area to make It a decisive political force on its 
own. 

Result 

One of the first things that must be pointed out is a major ^fference in the fre- 
quency of voting versus non-voting participation 1 for each group there is at least an 
average of one participatory act of the first type^ but less than half of that of the 
second type. The Puerto Ricans have the highest fretuency the voting related acts with 
a mean of 2.77 from an imstmdardi^ed rBXigm of 0-5 (s*d*=2,19) while the MeKican-Americaas 
Bni Cubims each hsprm a mean of 1 (the respective s,d*=1.9^ and 1,83), For the non-voting 
political actSj Cubans have the "highest" mean^ S9$ of an unstandardized range of 0-8 
(a. d, ^1*11). The Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Ainericans have almost equal means: *28 (s,d, 
^*79) e^i .26 (s,d.-*89) respectively. Based on this alone^ it could be argued that aH 
three Latino groups are equally J^actlve in politics since there is no statistically aig- 
nif leant difference (5<*05) for the means across groups* 

Table 3 presents the zero order correlation coefficients and Tables k and 5 simnariie 
the findljiga with the full model regressions. AH these tables do show that with and without 
controls j the background and media VM*iables have some significant effects on whatever little 
political pM^lclpatlon the Latinos engage in^ md these effects are different across groups. 

For the Puerto Ricans^ years in the U.S. has a significant correlation of r^.Zk with the 
voting bahavior but this, association does not show sigriflc^ce when the other independent 
vai-iables B^m held constant. In fact^ in the full regression model there is no statistical 
significance for my of the variables. It is only regarding non -voting behavior where 
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education, but not aw of the othtr variables, is a signlflcajit predictor without controls 
(r=.23) and with controls (bata^.Sll B^=7.66, along with fmily incCTie, which Is not 
significant ) , 

For Mexican-Americans a different picture merges. With sinwltaneoui control for all 
inaependent variables there ore two predictors of this groups' voting participation i yeurs 
in the U.S. (beta^.US) and nimber of Eaa.lsh newspapers read (beta^.aa). The first of these 
-accounts for almost 20 percent of the variance ^ile the media block, in ^ich the Engllih 
press variable is included, produces an Age, thou#i it presents the second largest 

r2s10.23, does not have a beta hi^ Kiough (,m) to be slpilficMt. Pertaining non-voting 
participation^ the Mexican-Americans' situation is sjjnl3,ar to the Puerto Ricans« voting 
participation: none of the VM-lables are significant predictors. This is true In spit of 
the fact that four of the variables are slgnlfieantljr correlated with non-voting partlcipatlo] 
at the zero order level (yeM-s in the U.S., r=.2lt| education, r=.25i Ingllsh press, r=.30s 

and TV e^^osure, r=.17). 

Regarding the Cuban iait^le, the best predictor of their voting participation is 
years In the U.S. ■(beta=.UU, R^=21.25). Also, both the socioeconomic status variables of 
education and family Incraie, wHlch together account for an R^=11.33, have il^if leant betas 
(.25 and .2k respectively). With this Latino group, however, none of the media variables 
show significant predictive power in the full model for voting participation. For the 
Cubans' non-voting participation,' years In the U.S. eontlnues to be significant in the full 
model (beta^.27 and K-=5.250 but the socloeconOTilc status variables lose slgnif ictnee . In 
this second type of political participation, It is the media block which accounts for the 
largest R^»12.i*9 for ^rtiich two slgnlficwit variables, nimber of Spanish newspapers read 
(beta=.27) and TV exposure (betas. aU), together hold the best predictive power. 

This overview of the slpilf leant relationships indicates that given equal backgroiaid 
and media variables, sex nor age are significant predictors of voting or non-voting polit- 
ical participation of either Latino group. The positive association at the zero order level 
betweai sex and voting participation (in this case meaning that females participate more) 
ajnong Mexicm -Americans is washed out with controls as does the negative association for 
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the non-voting type of participation among Cubans. The only significi^t correlation for 
ige is lAth Mexican -Americans* vote and thii^ too^ was lost with the controls. 

By and Itjga, years in the U.S* is the best single background predictor on both mea- 
BUres of political participation in all easea ^ere it showi iignifieaacej l.e.j iflith the 
Cubans* and Mtxlcam-Airi^ricani' voting aiid the Cubaiis* non-voting behavior. For Msxiotn- 
Americans* non-votiiig behavior the ai^lflcanca of this variable at the zero order level is 
washed out with the full equation. For the Puerto Ricans this Independent variable is the 
only one that shows a significant correlation for this group *s voting behavior* 

Regarding the effects of socioeconomic status^ om* hypothesis was partially supported 
for the Puerto Ricans • neither of the two status inddeators was a significant predictor 
of their voting participation^ but education was a slgniflcwit predictor of their non-voting 
participation. For the Cubans om* SQcioeconomlc hypothesis was also supported but only re- 
gajrdlng their voting participation. For the Mexican -Americans the hypothesis was not 
supported slJice edueatlon was a sl^ificajit predictor but In the opposite direction of what 
we expected. 

Regarding the hypothesized effects of tte mass media variables ^ the most surprising 
result is the null effect of the Sp^ish press in the full model as well as the simple cor* 
relations* In five of the six possible relationships with the full regression modelj it 
showed no significant predictive power ajid even two of those five associations were in the 
negative direction* It is only ^th the Cubes' non-voting participation that this variable 
has any si©iif leant positive effect* Otherwise^ in the fvCLl modal it Is the English press 
variable which indicates positive associations^ yet on^ one of these Is slgniflcmt (i.e*^ 
with Mexican -Amerloajis' voting). Without controls, English press shows six positive 
associations^ two of which are significant* 

The hypothesis about the effects of the electronic media receive samm support with 
the TV index but not with the radio index. In the full model for the Puerto Ricans* and 
Mexican -j^erlcMs' vote amd non-vote participation 5 the TV Index shows associations ^rtilch are 
1^ the negative direction but these are non- significant (though in one case it reaches p^.OS). . 
At the zero order level, the TV index is significantly associated for both types of 
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puticipation of the Mexicifl-^ericaiii' * for the Cubsjis' non-vote participation^ the TV 
todex is one of the sl^iflciJit media variables at the zero order level aiid in the full 
model* The radio es^osnire index^ on the other hmdj fails to achieve my Bignificwice at 
Bny level of anriysis and ita weait associations vary in direction across groups m& type 
of participation. 

Discussion 

We have presented data on Latino group differences ^ two types of political participa- 
tion. The findings are qid.te revealing for they show more contrasts than slMlarltieB re- 
garding the prediotlve v^lableSj in spite of the non-significant difference across groups 
in the meajia of voting and non -voting participation. Since the major difference lies in the 
tjrpe of participation we will diiCTiis each of theie separately across groups j and llinit our 
review to the results of the f\ill regression models * 

The Puerto Elcans, thoa^h having the highest mean voting participation ^ are the least 
predictable with the variables presentJjr analyzed* Considering the best beta waists (i.e,^ 
years in the U.S. and age^ thou^ again^ these are non-signif icajit ) we would be Inclined to 
speculate that it is the acculturated Puerto Rlcatts who may go out to register and vote* We 
could also speculate that e^^osure to Spanish emd Inglish laa^uage newspapers may have scane 
positive effect on their participation -v^ile exposure to the electronic media may curtail that. 

The voting participation of Mexican-Americans is clearly part of bxl accultm*atlon 
process since years in the U.S. (even when age is controlled) ^d reading English lanpmge 
newspapers si^ificantly ei^ancas such behavior* The effect pf the latter variable par- 
tially supports our previous discussion ^ere we stated that e^osure to the mass me-dla is 
a necessary lijflc for the Latinos Incorporation to American politics* On the other handj 
the socioeconomic status variables are among the least helpful in predicting either the 
Mexican -Americans' or the Puerto Rieans* voting behavior. This also coincides^ though does 
not give unqualified support ^ to our ev^uation about these groups' status in society ind 
- :.ow thii affects their political activity (in this case irote behavior)* 

For the Cubans 5 in contrast ^ there is a strong and positive effect of the socio- 
econaric variablei on their voting participation. This effects also attest i to our 
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propositioni about this groupie status in society* Hovever, for the CubaflSj the masi media 
need not be their link for their voting participation, Kie political Infonnation is probably 
foimd else'rtiere iinoe the development of their Idaological stances may be a proceis achieved 
in the givic^ sooiri^ or builneis organlsatloni frcM irtiich the Cubans a^e less discriBainatedj 
if at aUj as compared to their Latino eounterparts* 

Turning to the non-voting political partlGipation^ there are^ once again^ relatively 
different pictures for each etlmic group. For the Puerto RicanSj our data shows that 
education increases the involvraent. At the sams time^ it is veiy interesti^ to note that 
fainily Income (though non-sl^lficMt ) is a negative predictor. We are Inclined to look at 
this cctnbijiatlon of variables as giving some meaning to ow proposition stating that lawer 
class Latinos TOuld engage in politics in order to achieve higher status ^ not to defend a 
non-eslstant one. Apparently ^ this applies to the Puerto Ricans and "with respect to the 
non -voting participation # A rationale for this linkage may lie In the * godfathering ' ap- 
proach these Latinos may have to social mobility | l,e*j jobs and flnMOlal advancement 
opportunities are sou^t via the personal contact with someone in power. Under ^di cir- 
craistances^ the media need not play a significant role^ but interpersonal contacts (a 
variable not tasted here) may. 

For the Mexican -Americans ^ a slightly different picture emerges. None of the variables 
are slgnlfiqanti but of thos# that approximate sl^lflcanc% education and English newapaper 
reading^ do tell us scmethlng* It is possible. that the non-voting participation has a 
different meaning or purpose for these Latinos, In other words ^ we can speculate that this 
type of ptj'ticipation is a chapel for the continued civic acc^turatlon to the American 
society^ to which the better educated and English press readers actuain^r seek. 

For the GiS^ans we could ajrgue that the non-voting poUtical participation is a means 
for achieving their best Intareat as privileged ethnics In the Amerlcwi society^ for 'which 
the residency e^arience (years ija the U,S,) is most necessa^. But at the same tlme^ in 
order to seek their interests as Cubans, they miBt have their ethnic informatlc*! linkage. 
Given the fact that one of the major Spanish language newspapers in the U.S. (Diarlo Las 
E Americas) is oTOed and operated by wealthy former Cubin emalgrag in Mliffli^ we believe that 



this is the cause for the aisociatloni which emerge with the Spajiish newspaper Yariable. 
Flnaiay, the si^oit sl^ificant (it reaches p^,10) negative effect of age could be in 
indicator that the above is particular^ true for the younger Cubana, 

In concluBlon, the political p^ticipation of Latinos^ be it in voting or non-votijig 
related activities, is not eq^ual across ethnic groups* One ba^ground variable i*e,, years 
of residency ta the U.S. (our major acc^t^ation variable )| does indicate that as time goes 
by the Latinos in general may get Involved in the American political scene* But other than 
this, the other measures do not provide a clear picture to generalise for all Latinos. In 
fact 5 had we analyzed the results of the sasiple as a whole, we would have come to very dif- 
ferent, erroneous conclusions about most associations* Finally, our findings indicate that 
the effects of exposure to the mass media are important for understanding ^ and predict JJlg how 
each ethnic group may or may not participate in American politics. 
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Notes 



1, To the question of place of birth^ 108 (9ki) of the 115 Puerto Rlc^s responded it 
was ^artb Rico^ 6 (5^) said It was U.S,^ m& om said Mexico* To the same quea- 
t ion ^ 122 (75%) of the Mexlcwis said it was Mexico^ 37 (23%) said it was U,S*^ ^d 
3 (2%) responded Puerto Rico. For the Cub^s, lOg (9%) reiponded Cuba, Mid 2 (2^) 
said Mexico. 

2. These simllarltiee Qm be seen in certain nation wide data in^ m.g.^ U.S, Bureau 
of the Censuij and in the Chicago data itself 3 as partial][^ portrayed in Table 1^ 
and more ipeoiflaally in Di^aa ajid Monroe (1977)* 

3* See^ e.g. 3 Wagenheim ajid Jmenez de Wagenhelm (1973^ 123-139) for a brief account 
on the process of how the U.S. citizenship tos forced on the Puerto Hicans* 

k, A four stage sampling process was carried out 5 beginning with the selection of 155 
census tracts ^ each of which more thas kOO Latinos* A selection of those tracts 
(15 tracts per Latino group) canpleted the first st^e of the sampling process* 
Then^ blocks within the census tracts^ i.e^j nei^borhood^ were selected* This was 
foUowed by the selection of housing raits in each nei^borhood. Finally^ heads 
of household^ or their spouse from the units 5 were selected as respondents. An 
N^UOO with Ml acceptable confidence rate of §5 percent composed the total original 
Latino smiple. 

5. Only those respondents who explicitly identified themselves as members of this group 
were included as part of the Puerto Rica^ subsample. This resulted in a loss of 
twelve of the 127 eases of this subset from the Dwm and Monroe study. 

6. This is only an abbreviated presentation of the results end discussion* Alsoj the 
discussion does not include our evaluation .nor wlue judgments of the fruitfHi3Aess 
or futility of Latinos^ participation in America politics* 
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Table 1, Me^s ajid stazidard deviations of the perional backgroimd 
characteristics of the three Latino gro'^s. 



Backgroimd ' Puerto RieaiiB Mexicm-Americans Cubane 

Variables S (s,d. ) S (s .d. ) x (g«d.) 

Age 37.6 (IU.8) 36,5 (13.2) hh.3 (12.k) 

Years in U.S. l6,0 (9,8) IU.5 (13.0) 9,7 (5-3) 

Education 6.8 (3.9) 6,U (3*9) 8,8 (3,9) 

Family Income $U, 725.0 ($6,8580 $9,087-0 (^S^l^^O $10,U20,0 (|8,28oO 

N^US N=l62 N=lll 



Table 2i Principal component factor analysis with vari^a^ rotation procedm*e 
of the fifteen media related items. 



Variable 

Freq, of tv/ week 
Hours of tv/ day 
Spanlih tv/ week 
6130 p*ni,' news 
10:30 p.m» news 
Spanish tv dependency 
Freq* of radio/ week 
Freq, of radio/ day 
Spanish radio/ week 
Radio news prograni 
Spajiiah radio dependency 
Any newspaper/ year 
Any magazine/ year 
Spanish press exposUTe 
English press e^osure 



Elng en value B 

Percent of total mrlance 



1 


2 


3 


k 


.55U 


.013 


.071 


.606 


.0S5 


.050 


-.029 


.82U 


.8U8 


.067 


-.056 


.137 


TB95 


.021 


-.023 


.019 


TBI2 


.080 


.016 


.030 




.20U 


.066 


-.IU7 


-.037 


.8U8 


.131 


.177 


-.200 


.59? 


-.053 


.399 


.130 


Tip 


.113 


-.060 


.222 


.1+55 = 


.005 


.020 


.170 


.73h 


.061 


-.m 


-.165 


-.016 


.855 


.209 


.061 


.091 


• .51+3 


.010 


.126 


.116 


.721 


-.175 


-.335 


-.065 


.hh3 


.kn 



3.569 

21.6 



2.536 1,815 l.i+23 N=388 
17.7 12.0 11.0 Total = 62.3 
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Table Si Zero order correlation coefficients betwaen the Independent variables 
ijad both types of political participation^ for each ethnic group, 

A I Voting related political participation 



Independent variables 

Sex 
Age 

Yeari in the tJ.S* 
Education 
Family income 
Spanish preaa 
Engliih preis 
TV eicpOBWte 
Radio axpoiure 





Mp^i can* 




zL\ J- W o?l 


Americans 


Cubajis 


-.133 


.179^ 


-.132 


.158. 


.32U* 


.025 


.ai+3^ 


.566«- 


Ms.^ 


-.007 


.183 


.300* 


.111 


,057 


.3i+7* 


.^8 


-.056 


-,005 


.160 


.U23* 


.181 


.001 


-.265^ 


-.188 


-.OUl 


.028 


-.Okk 



(Whole 
Sanple) 

.037 
.lUU* 

.109 
.095 
-.021 

-.195* 
-.012 



B: Non-voting related politloal participation 



Independent variables 

Sex 
Age 

Years in the U.S. 
Education 
Family income 
Spanish pres.i 
English press 
TV es^osTire 
Radio exposure 



Puerto 
Ricans 

-.106 
-.018 
.098 
.23U^ 
-,02U 
-.037 
.178 
-.135 
-.139 

N=115 . 



Mexiciii- 
Amerlcajis 

.112 

.083 

.238* 

.21+7^ 

.125 

-.107 
.301^ 

-.171^ 

-.017 

N=l62 



Cuban i 

-.231+^ 
..119 
.276* 
.2U7* 
.270'' 
.239' 
.137 
-.296* 
.062 

N=lll 



,a 



(Wnole 
Sample) 

-.062 
.005 
.167^ 
.21^9^ 
.152^ 
.OH 
.2068- 
-.201+* 
-.012 

N=388 



a=p<.01 



b=p<.05 
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Table ki Staiidardized regression coefficients for the independent ^riablei 
on the voting related political participation of each ethnic gromp. 





Puerto RicajiB 


Mexican -Americans 


Indenendent vars , 


beta 


R A 


beta 


„2 
R & 


Sex 


-.10 


1.76 


.10 


3.22 


Age 


.16 


3.12 


.02 


10.23 


Years in U B 


.18 


3.78 




19.98 


Edu.ea,"tlon 


.001 


.kl 


.03 1 


, 1.75 


Fainily Income 


.03 J 




-.01 J 


Spanlsli preis 


.111 




.03 - 




Engllsli preis 


.10 ' 


' 1.67 


.22* 


1 6.1^3 


TV expo sure 


-.02 




-.11+ 




Eadlo exposure 


-.00 J 




.12 






Total 


R^=10.7l+ 




R^=Ul.6l 


a=p<,01 




p=n , s , 




p=.000 


b=p<.05 




N=115 




M=l62 



Cubans 
beta 



Whole S. 



.03 1.7k 
,13 .08 
,kk^ a. 25 

:|?11.33 



.91+ 



R =35.31+ 
P=.000 
N=lll * 



beta 



05 .13 

06 2.03 

38* 17.39 
1.8k 



.06 

3 

.Ok 1 

.1? 
,0k ' 



z.ko 



R =23.79 
p= . 000 
N=388 



Table 5. Stajidardized regression coeffielentg for the independent variables on 
tbe non-voting related poUtleal pwticlpatlon of eadi ethnic group. 





Puerto Ricens 


Mexican -Americans 


Cubans 


Whole S. 


Independent vars. 


beta 




beta 




2 

beta R a 


2 

beta R A 


Sex 
Age 

Years In U,S, 
Education 
Fa^ly income 
Spanish press 
English press 
TV exposm'e 
Radio exposiire 


^.08 
.13 

.31^ 
-.15 ' 
-.02. 

.06 

-.09 

-.14 J 


1.12 
.00 
1.00 

3.37 


.05 

.05 

.12 

.17, 

.07 f 
-.09-, 

.15 
-.05 ■ 

.06^ 


1.25 ' 
.66 

5.19 
1+.95 

3.02 


-.08 3M 
-.16 1.28 
.27^ 5.25 

.Ik* 
-•16 1 , 


'.Ok .38 
.05, .01 
.13 3.10 

:r> '-'^ 

.02^ 

-ok] , 
..13bU.62 


a^p<.01 


Total 


r2=13.15 

P=.081t 

N^llS 


P= 


=15.07 

.003 

162 


r2=29.23 
pa.OOO 


R^=11.72 
pssn . s . 
N=388 
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Table k: Standardized regression coefficients for the independent variables 
on the voting related political participation of each ethnic group. 



Independent vars, 

Sex 

Age 

Years In U.S. 
Education, 
pamily income 
Spanish preis 
English press 
TV exposure 
Radio ej^osure 



a»p<.01 
b=p<.05 



Puerto Ricans 
beta 



-.10 
.16 

.18 
,00 
33 
.111 
.10 
-.02 

-.ooJ 



.001 
.03 J 



1.76 
3.12 
3.78 

.hi 
1.67 



Mexican -Americans 
beta 



Total ^^=10. Tk 
p-n , s . 
K-115 



.10 

.02 

.03 1 
..01 J 
.03 
.22* 
.Ik 
.12 



3.22 
10.23 
19.98 

1.75 
6.1+3 



R^-Ul.6l 

p=,000 

N=l62 



Cuban 
beta 



Whole S, 



A. 



.03 1.7h 
.13 .08 
.hk^ 2L.25 



.00 

..11 
..05 

.01 



• 9k 



R -35.31+ 
ps.OOO 
N=lll ■ 



beta 



.05 .13 
.06 2,03 
.388- 17.39 
1.8k 

.03 J 
.ok 

.01^ 



p^.OOO 
N^388 



Table 5* Standardized ragreision cQefficients for the Independent variables on 
the non-veting related political partioipatlon of eacii etlmlG group. 



Independent vars , 

Sex 
Age 

Years In U.S* 
Education 
Famlljr income 
Bpanlsli preia 
English preiS 
TV exposiU'e 
Radio exposure 



a=p<,01 
b=p<,05 



pi^.OSU 
N=115 



p=.003 
N«l62 



Puerto Rinaais 


Mexic^-AniericMis 


Cubaiis 


beta 




beta 




2 

beta R A 


-.08 


1.12 


.05 


1.25 ■ 


-.08 5.1+8 


.13 


.00 


.05 


.66 


-.16 1.28 




1.00 


.12 


5.19 


.27^ 5.25 


.31 • 
-.15 ' 


) IM 


.17 1 
.07 ' 


\ k.m 


.10}U.73 


-.02 ^ 




-.09 1 






.06 


3.37. 


.15 




-.16[ , 


-.09 


-.05 


3.02 


-.21+4^^9 


-.11+ J 




.06^ 




!o8^ 


Total 


R2al3.15 




r2=15.07 


R2a29.2: 



pa.OOO 

N^Ul 



Whole S. 
2 

beta R A 

-.01+ .38 
.05, .01 
.13 3.10 

} 6.61 



.20* 
.06 



.02^ 
.01+ 
-.13^ 
.02.^ 



1.62 



r2=11.72 

p=n . s . 
Ns388 
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Ta' le 3 1 Zero order correlation coefficients between the independent variables 
.i£d both types of political participation' for each ethnic group. 



A I Voting related political participation 





Puerto 


Independent variables 


Ricans 


Sex 


-.133 


Age 


.158, 


Yaari in the U,S, 


.21+3^ 


Education 


-*007 


Family income 


.111 


Spanish press 


.068 


English press 


.160 


TV exgOBW^m 


.001 


Radio axposnre 


-.OUl 



Mexican- ('Wliole 

Americans Cubans Saaple) 

.179^ -.132 .037 

.321+^ .025 .Ihk^ 

.sse"- MZ^ ,kkZ^ 

.183 .300^ .109 

.057 .31+7* .095 

-.036 -.005 -.021 

.1+23^ .181 .26^ 

-.265* -.188 -.195* 

.028 -.Okk -.012 



B: Non-voting relatad political 





Puerto 


Independent variables 


Ricifis 


Sex 


-.106 


Age 


-.018 


Yeare in the U,S. 


.098 


Education 




Fasdly incoxae 




SpaLnish pre as 


-.037 


English press 


.178 


TV exposure 


-.135 


Radio exposure 


-.139 




N=115 



a=p<.01 



participation 



Mexican- (Vftiole 

Americans Cubajis Smple ) 

.112 -.23^+^ -.062 

.083 -.119 .005 

.238* .276* .167* 

.2U7* ,21+7* .2lf9* 

.125 .270* .152* 

-.107 .239^ .011 

.301* .137 .2068. 

-.171^ -.296* -.201+* 

-.017 .062 -.012 

N=l62 NaUl N=388 



b^p<.05 
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Table 1. Means aiid standard deviations of the personal backgro\md 
characteristics of the three Latino groiros* 

Backgromd Puerto Rictos Mexican -AmericaJis Cubans 

Variables x (s>d.) 5 (s,d,) x (s.d. ) 

Age 37.6 (lU.8) 36.5 (13.2) Uh.3 (IZ.k) 

Years in U.S. l6,0 (9.8) lU,5 (l3.0) 9.7 (53) 

Education 6.8 (3,9) 6*^* (3.9) 8.8 ' (3,9) 

Family Income $4,725.0 ($6,858j $9,087.0 ($6,1^^0 $10,U20.0 ($83280,) 

Hsll5 N*l62 N^lll 



Table 2* Principal component factor analysis with varlmax rotation proeedure 
of the fifteen media related items. 



Variable 


1 


rraq, of tv/ week 


.55!+ 


Hours of tv/ day 


.085 


Spaiiish tv/ week 


.81+8 


6:30 p.m. news 


.895 


10:30 p.m. news 


TBH 


Spajiish tv dependency 


TOT 


Freq. of radio/ week 


-.037 


Freq, of radio/ day 


-.200 


SpaBilsh radio/ week 


.130 


Radio news progrMi 


.222 


SpsJilsh radio dependency 


.170 
-.165 


Any newspaper/ year 


Any magazine/ year 


.061 
.126 


Spioiish press eKposure 


English press exposure 


-.335 


Elngenvalues 


3.569 


Percent of total variajice 


21.6 



2 


3 


k 


.013 


.071 


.606 


.050 


-.029 


.82k 


.067 


-.056 


.137 


.021 


-.023 


.019 


.080 


.016 


.030 


.201+ 


.066 


-.1U7 


.8U8 


.131 


.177 


T5P+ 


-.053 


.399 


7E3S 


.113 


-.060 


M5 ■ 


.005 


.020 


.7% 


,061 


-.2U8 


- . 016 


.855 


.209 


.091 


■ .51*3 


.010 


.116 


.721 


-.175 


-.065 


M3 


.1+77 



2.536 1.815 1.1*23 N=388 
17.7 12.0 11.0 Total = 62.3 
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